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ORIGINAL. 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


There is a strange fascination to the 
youthful mind in a life on the ocean. 
Their imagination invests it with a charm, 
vhich experience proves to be unreal, and 
ry seldom are the hopes of those who 
agage in this dangerous mode of life 
ralized. In almost all cases, the terrible 
wlity ofa lifeof hardship and toil proves 
othe sailor boy, that his dreams of hap- 
jness are as unstable as the winds and 
nves, at whose mercy he has placed his 
jung life. There, in his rough hammock, 
head, ic thinks of his native home, of his moth- 
#scot, and wishes, Oh, how earnestly! 
ound i tuthe was where he could hear her voice, 
whose words were always those of love 
ip ad tenderness. Think, all of you, who 
ture a pleasant home, and parents to speak 
at mutle words to you, think what it must 
to exchange these for coarse ship fare, 
al rough words, which make up the sum 
dasailor’s life. Think of these things, 
fever the wild desire for “ a life on the 
wean wave,’ enters your heart, and, be- 
ie you have thrown away home and 
tends, weigh well the cost. 
Such words as the above, were spoken 
a meevening by a mother to her son—but 
avin. Earnestly she pleaded; for hers 
‘4 fsa widow’s heart, and clung with more 
una mother’s fondness to her only son. 
Dus it seem possible that a son could re- 
st such a prayer? This mother was no 
young. Silver locks were inter- 
yened with her dark brown hair, and the 
“buoyant step bore witness to her in- 
tasing infirmity. Does it seem possible 
te son to resist the prayer of such a 
Uther? 
James Cabot bore no traces of a stern 
ature. No. His heart was warm and 
ling, and he had struggled long to con- 
Wt his desire to go to sea. He had 
Sun and again, as he looked at his moth- 
, resolved to give up all thoughts of 
“ving home, but the desire filled his 
houghts by day and_ night, till at last he 
ded to its strength. In answer to his 
hother’s entreaties for him to give up this 
Nic dangerous scheme, and remain at 
ome, James said, while he took his moth- 
rshand, and firmly held it to his heart, 
“Mother, feel my heart beat, and think 
‘at from my earliest boyhood, this one 
“site has filled it. I think of it by day, 
td dream of it by night. It’s of no use 
think of conquering my wish to go to 
4. I cannot conquer it.” 
Sadly his mother answered, ‘‘ If these 
* your feelings, you must go; and leave 
ty to live and die childless and 
e.” 
Her lip quivered, and she turned away. 
‘ong indeed must have been her son’s 
® of the ocean, which could prevent his 
elding to the mute eloquence of a break- 
B heart, that heart his mother’s. 
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“Do not speak of dying, moth- 
er. Do not look so sad, for ina 
year, I shall come home, and bring 
you a great many things to make 
mim} you comfortable. So, cheer up, 
uit}| mother, for I am sure, we shall be 
happy, when I come back and tell 
you all I have seen.” 

And with these words the boy 
strove to heal the heart he was 
breaking. How little he knew a 
mother’s love! How little he 
thought, that*in leaving her, he was 
taking from her all that made life 
desirable, and promising in return, 
ea) 2 few presents from a foreign shore. 
But so it ever has been, is now, and will, 
I fear, ever be; till children learn better to 
read a parent’s heart. 

When the sun rose above the hills, and 
shone into the widow’s humble cottage, it 
shone upon a desolate heart, for her son 
had left her, and she was childless and 
alone. 

The ship in which James Cabot was go- 
ing to serve his apprenticeship as a com- 
mon sailor, was a whale ship. Captain 
Masters once lived in B., where James liv- 
ed, and had known his father. He prom- 
ised to do as well for the boy as he 
could, and James thought himself most 
fortunate in securing such a situation. 

His heart beat high with delight, as he 
looked at the noble ship, and thought how 
soon she would cut throngh the waves, 
and he should be one of her sailors. He 
looked forward with joy to the time, when 
he should be the master of a proud vessel, 
and his mother would rejoice in his pros- 
perity. He thought how he should build 
a house for her in his native village, and 
how she should live at ease surrounded by 
luxury. All these bright visions danced 
before the boy’s mind as he looked at the 
ship. Alas! like the bubbles which chil- 
dren blow and admire in the sunshine, the 
visions broke into a thousand fragments at 
the touch of reality. 

The “‘ Dolphin” sailed ; and James had 
now to learn the realities of a sailor’s life. 
Captain Masters, though a well meaning 
man, was one of those rough beings, who 
little understand the feelings of a boy, 
whose greatest hardship has been a moth- 
er’s frown. He laughed at all weakness, 
such as home-sickness, or sadness, and 
seemed to think a man should leave his 
heart on land when he went to sea. The 
sailors as usual, were blunt and rude; 
though they were kind-hearted to those in 
real trouble, they had no patience with a 
boy, who came to sea and had the 
“‘ dumps.” 

For the first few days, the novelty of his 
situation, and his new duties, which he 
was determined to learn speedily, and well, 
kept James from thinking much of his 
mother and his home. Besides, till they 
were far out at sea, he did not realize that 
he was so separated from her; and at 
first, the captain and the mate treated him 
with more kindness, as he was a “raw 
hand,” and not expected to know his du- 
ties. But, when they were out upon the 
broad ocean, with no land in sight, and he 
had been long enough there to learn his 
business, then he was treated as the oth- 
ers, and little thought was taken of his 
inexperience. No gentle words ever met 
his ear. No tones of encouragement and 
praise when he did his best. Orders were 
given him to climb the masts in a gale of 
wind, and the boy thought, that should he 
lose his hold, and be buried in the deep, 
no one would shed a tear. 

At night, when his labors were over, and 















he was swinging in his hammock, then he 
thought of home. Then, his mother’s face, 
saddened as when he saw it last, appeared 
to him, and those mournful words of hers, 
“*leavé me here to die alone,” sounded 
prophetically in his ear. One night he 
heardthem so distinctly, that he started 
from sleep, and cried, “* No, you must not 
die till I have seen you oncemore.” Thus 
did the boy, at night, dream of his home 
and his mother, and then he would awak- 
en with a fearful thought at his heart, so 
fearful that he would drive it instantly 
away, but it would return again ; he thought 
“ What if she should die! What if she 
should now be dead, and have died alone !’’ 

Sometimes James would dream that he 
was at home again, near his mother’s door. 
Then he would raise the well-known latch, 
and see her there, reading her Bible. At 
such times he could feel her hot tears on 
his cheek, as he leaned his head on her 
breast, and wept for very joy. But when 
he awoke, the tears were all his own, for 
though his cheek was wet, his head press- 
ed the hammock, not his mother’s breast. 
But what avails it to dwell on the sailor 
boy’s grief, or recount his many sorrowful 
hours? They were many, and very sor- 
rowful, but a sailor’s life is one of active, 
unceasing duty, and in such a life sorrow 
must be the interlude between the princi- 
pal acts in the drama. 

The year allotted for his absence had 
passed, when the sailor boy returned to 
his home. He had heard no news from 
home since he left it, and with a light 
step, he hurried along the well known 
path. It was evening: but the boy could 
not mistake that path. He reached the 
door, his mother’s door. He opened it 
softly. A lamp burned upon the table ; 
her Bible lay beside it, but where was she ? 
His heart stopped beating with fear, and 
the color forsook his cheek, as he cried : 

“Mother! mother! Where are you?” 
The chamber door opened, and a stranger, 
not his mother, came from her room. 

“* Where is my mother? Tell me quick- 
ly,” hé cried, in hurried tones. 

“She died a week ago, and was buried 
in the church yard,” was the stunning re- 

ly. 

r The boy spoke no word, uttered no 
cry, but leaned his head upon the table, 
where she used to sit, and remained thus, 
speechless, motionless, utterly desolate. 
For a long time, the kind woman who had 
watched his mother in her sickness, left him 
alone, for she knew how utterly vain 
words of comfort are, when the heart is 
crushed and broken. At length she ap- 
proached him gently and said : 

“Your mother’s last words were ‘tell 
James to meet me in Heaven.’ She told 
me to give you her Bible, and tell you to 
read it daily. She said, tell him I have 
forgiven him for leaving me, and I died 
happy, trusting that he will live and die a 
Christian.” 

These words roused the poor boy from 
his speechless agony. He took the Bible. 
His own name was marked with a tremb- 
ling hand under hers. Then tears came to 
his relief, and he wept aloud. He took 
her Bible and kissed it again and again. 
He read there in the book she loved, and 
kneeling down, where morning and even- 
ing she had.knelt, prayed that her God 
might be his God, that he might live as 
she lived, and her last end might be like 
hers. , 

The prayer of the sailor boy was not in 
vain. He gave up all thoughts ofa sea 
life, and became a useful and respected 
man. M. W. D. 
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VALUE OF A SINGLE PENNY. 


Thirty years ago there was scen to enter 
the city of London, a lad about fourteen 
years of age. He was dressed in a dark 
smock frock that hid all his under appa- 
rel, and which appeared to have been made 
for a person evidently taller than the wear- 
er. His boots were smothered with dust 
from the high road. He had on an old 
hat with a black band, which contrasted 
strangely with the color of the covering of 
his head. A small bundle, fastened to 
the end of a stick, and thrown over the 
shoulder was the whole of his equipment. 
As he approached the mansion house, he 
paused to look at the building, and seat- 
ing himself on the steps of one of the doors, 
he was about to rest awhile; but the com- 
ing in and going out of half a dozen per- 
sons, before he had time to finish untying 
his bundle, made him leave that spot for 
the next open space, where the doors were 
in part closed. 

Having taken from his bundle a large 
quantity of bread and cheese, which he 
seemed to eat with a ravenous appetite, 
he amused himself by looking at the build- 
ing before him, with all the eager curiosity 
of one unaccustomed to see similar objects. 

The appearance of the youth soon at- 
tracted my curiosity, and, gently opening 
the door, I stood behind him without his 
being in the least conscious of my pres- 
ence. He now began rumaging his pock- 
ets, and after a great deal of trouble brought 
out a roll of paper which he carefully 
opened. After satisfying himself that a 
large copper coin was safe, he carefully put 
it back again, saying to himself in a low 
voice, ‘ Mother, I will remember your last 
words: “‘A penny saved, is two pence 
earned.” It shall go hard with me be- 
fore I part with you, old friend.’ 

Pleased with this remark, I gently touch- 
ed the lad on the shoulder. He started, 
and was about to move away, when I said, 

‘My good lad, you seem tired, and like- 
wise a stranger in the city.’ 

‘Yes sir,’ he answered, putting his hand 
to his hat. He was again about to move 
forward. 

‘You need not hurry away, my boy,’ I 
observed. ‘ Indeed, if you are a stranger and 
willing to work, I can perhaps help to find 
what you require.’ 

The boy stood with mute astonishment ; 
and coloring to such an extent as to show 
all the freckles of a sun-burnt face, stam- 
mered out, 

‘Yes sir!’ 

‘I.wish to know,’ I added with all the 
kindness of manner I could a ssume, ‘wheth- 
er you are anxious to find work, for I am 
in want of a youth to assist my coachman.’ 

The poor lad twisted and twirled his 
bundle about, and after having duly placed 
his hand to his head, managed to utter an 
awkward kind of an answer, that he would 
be very thankful. 

I mentioned not a word about what I 
had overheard with regard to the penny, 
but inviting him into the house, I sent for 
the coachman, to whose care I entrusted 
the new comer. 

Nearly a month had passed, after this 
meeting and conversation occurred, when 
I resolved to make some inquiries of the 
coachman, regarding the conduct of the 
lad. 

‘A better boy never came into the house, 
sir, and as for wasting anything, bless me, 
sir; I know not where he has been brought 
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up, but I really believe he would consider 
it a sin if he did not give the crumbs of 
bread to the poor birds every morning.’ 

‘I am glad to hear so good on account,’ 
I replied. 

‘And as for his good nature, sir, there is 
not a servant among us that doesn’t speak 
well of Joseph. He reads to us while we 
sup, and he writes all our letters for us. 
Oh, sir, he has got more Jlarning than all 
of us put together; and what’s more, he 
doesn’t mind work, and never talks about 
our secrets, after he writes our letters.’ 

Determined to see Joseph myself, I re- 
quested the coachman to send him to the 
parlor. 

‘I understand, Joseph, that you can 
read and write.’ 

‘Yes, sir; thanks to my poor, dear 
mother.’ 

‘ You have lost your mother, then?’ 

‘A month that very day when you were 
kind enough to take me into your house, 
an unprotected orphan! answered Jo- 
seph. 

‘Where did you go to school ?” 

‘Sir, my mother had been a widow ever 
since 1 can remember. She was a-daugh- 
ter of the village schoolmaster, and hav- 
ing to maintain me and herself with her 
needle, she took the opportunity of her 
leisure moments to teach me not only how 
to read and write, but to cast up accounts.’ 

‘And did she give you that penny, 
which was in the paper that I saw you un- 
roll so carefully at the door?” 

Joseph stood amazed, but at length, re- 
plied with emotion, anda tear started from 
his eye— 

‘Yes, sir, it was the very last penny she 
gave me.’ 

‘Well, Joseph, so satisfied am I with 
your conduct, that not only do I pay youa 
month’s wages willingly for the time you 
have been here, but I must beg leave of 
you to fulfil the duties of collecting clerk 
to our firm, which situation has become va- 
cant by the death of a very old and faith- 
ful assistant.’ 

Joseph thanked me in the most unas- 
suming manner, and I was asked to take 
care of his money, since I had promised 
to provide him with suitable clothing for 
his new occupation. 

It will be unnecessary to relate how, step 
by step, this poor country lad proceeded 
to win the confidence of myself and part- 
ner. The accounts were all correct to a 
penny; and whenever his salary became 
due, he drew out of my hands no more 
than he absolutely wanted, even to a pen- 
ny. Atlength he had saved a sufficient 
sum of money to be deposited in the bank. 

It so happened that one of our chief 
customers who carried on a successful busi- 
ness, required an active partner. This 
person was of eccentric habits, and con- 
siderably advanced in years. Scrupulous- 
ly just, he looked to every penny, and in- 
variably discharged his workmen, if they 
were not equally scrupulous in their deal- 
ings with him. 

Aware of this peculiarity of temper, there 
was no person I could recommend but Jo- 
seph; and after overcoming the repugnance 
of my partner, who was unwilling to be de- 
prived of so valuable an assistant, Joseph 
was duly received into the firm of Richard 

Fairbrothers & Co. Prosperity attended 
Joseph in this new undertaking, and nev- 
er suffering a penny difference to appear in 
his transaetions, he so completely won the 
confidence of his senior partner, that he 
left him the whole of his business, as he 
expressed it in his will, ‘even to the very 
last penny.’ | London Tiny Library. 
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THE MAN AT THE WHEEL. 


Most of our young readers have been on 
board of a steamboat; they have watched 
with curious eyes the movements of the 
wonderful machinery ; they have seen the 
chains rolling along on the little wheels, 
just under the promenade deck; they have 
found out that these chainsare fastened to 
the rudder at the stern, by which the boat 
is turned about in any direction desired ; 
and they have followed the chains as they 
pass along to the forward part of the boat, 
and observed that they ran up into a little 
house on the upper deck, and they have 
peeped into that, and found the rope con- 
nected with the chain passing over a hand- 


some wheel, which a man turned back- 
wards and forwards very often. This man 
is a very important personage, and occu- 
pies a most responsible situation. He is 
known as “ the Pilot,” or “ the man at the 
wheel.” Our little readers can hardly 
conceive how much depends upon this 
man. Their dear parents will explain to 
them the nature of his duties, and tell them 
how much he must know about the river 
he is travelling, and about the rocks and 
sand-bars, and other dangers, and’ how he 
must never sleep while at the wheel, and 
how he must keep on the look-out all the 
time, &c. &c. 

But the other day, while in a steamboat, 
I thought of another ‘ man,” and another 
“wheel.” Did the thought ever enter in- 
to any of your minds, “J have a little 
wheel, and a rudder, and a man at the 
wheel ?” 
represent your heart, and the rudder the 
Holy Bible, and the ropes and chains 
connecting, prayer, meditation and obedi- 
ence? And who shall “the man at the 
wheel” be? None other than the. blessed 
Saviour. If He, by his Spirit and grace, 
watches over your heart, and the Word of 
God be bound to it by the three-fold cord 
of prayer, meditation and obedience, you 
need not fear; you will be safely guided 
over the stormy sea of life. 

But is Jesus the man at your whéel, my 
young friend? Is the Bible your rudder ? 
All must have a rudder; but all do not 
take the Holy Scriptures for it; and this 
is strange, too; for there is no other that 
is good for anything. All must have a 
man at the wheel; but alas! alas! all do 
not take the Lord Jesus for a pilot; and 
many, oh, how many! have mourned, 
when it was too late, that they had not 
asked Jesus to stand at their wheel. 

Permit us affectionately to ask you 
again, dear reader, who is ‘the man at 
your wheel?” And if you have taken 
any other but Jesus, shall we not persuade 
you at once to discharge him, to turn him 
out? for, whoever he is, he will lead you 
into danger. The only wise, and good, 
and safe pilot is the blessed Redeemer. 
Will you not at once go and ask Jesus to 
be “the guide of your heart ?” 

[V. Y. Presbyterian. 


Biography. 
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ANNE OF BOHEMIA, 
Surnamed the Good. First Queen of Richard 
Second. 

BORN 13867—pIED 1394. 


Anne of Bohemia was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Charles Fourth, by his 
fourth wife, Elizabeth of Pomerania. She 
was born at Prague in Bohemia, in the 
year 1367. Her hand was demanded in 
marriage by the regency, who governed 
England during king Richard the Second’s 
minority, for their young king, just before 
her father’s death, which occurred in the 
year 1380. ‘But the marriage was not 
immediately concluded, for the damsel 
was young; added to this, there shortly 
happened in England, great misery and 
tribulation, by the calamitous insurrection 
of Wat Tyler.” When these troubles 
were suppressed, time had obviated the 
objection to the union of Richard and An- 
ne. The princess had attained her fif- 
teenth year, and was considered capable of 
giving a rational consent to her marriage. 
A letter was sent to the council of Eng- 
land, in which it was stated that Anne 
would become the wife of Richard, “ with 
her full and free will.” 

Anne set out on her journey, attended 
by a suitable company of knights and la- 
dies, and after escaping various perils, she 
was safely landed at Dever. 1 

Anne of Bohemia was married to Rich- 
ard Second, in the chapel royal of the 
palace of Westminster. A few days after 
the bridal, the royal pair returned to Lon- 
don, and the coronation of the queen took 
place. This ceremony was performed with 
great magnificence, ‘and at the young 
queen’s earnest request, a general pardon 
was granted by the king, at her consecra- 
tion.” “The afflicted people stood in 
need of this respite, as the executions, 
since Tyler’s insurrection, had been bloody 
beyond all precedent.” 

This mediation obtained for Anne of Bo- 
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and years did not decrease her popularity. 

Anne first introduced pins into England, 
also side-saddles. These saddles were 
differently constructed from those in use 
at the present time, which were invented 
by Catherine de Medicis Queen of 
France. 

Anne brought no dowry to Richard, she 
not only came portionless, but Richard 
paid a handsome sum for the honor of cal- 
ling her his own. ‘ The king paid to An- 
ne’s brother 10,000 maks, for the imperial 
alliance, besides being at the whole charge 
of the journey.” 

Anne was tenderly beloved by her hus- 
band, and she possessed great influence 
overhim. She made it a point to love all 
whom the king loved, and delighted to do 
them honor. 

The queen’s good offices as a mediator 
were required in the year 1392, to com- 
pose a serious difference between Richard 
Segond, and the city of London. ‘“ Richard 
had asked the loan of a thousand pounds 
from the citizens, which they peremptorily 
refused.” An Italian merchant who offer- 
ed the king the sum required, was torn to 
pieces by the mob. This, greatly exasper- 
ated Richard, ‘‘who declared that as the 
city did not keep the peace, he should 
resume her charters.” In great distress, 
the city applied to queen Anne, who upon 
her knees, besought her lord to pardon the 
offenders. At her intercession, they were 
pardoned, and no further differences with 
the king disturbed the country, during the 
life of Anne of Bohemia. “It is highly 
probable that if the life of his beloved 
queen had been spared, the calamities and 
crimes of Richard’s future years would have 
been averted, by her mild advice.” 

While Richard was preparing for a cam- 
paign in Ireland, which country had revolt- 
ed from his authority, his departure was 
delayed by the illness and death of his 
queen. It is supposed that she died of the 
pestilence which was raging throughout 
Europe, as she was ill but a few hours. 

Anne died in 1894. The king was in- 
consolable for her loss, for himself and his 
queen mutually loved each other with great 
tenderness. 

Anne appears to have possessed the 
whole heart of Richard, for during her 
life, she was his only intimate friend. In 
the frenzy of his grief, the king ordered 
the palace of Shene, the place where he 
had passed so many happy hours with his 
faithful partner, and where she had died, 
to be levelled with the ground, for he was 
unable to bear the sight of a place which 
recalled so many sad associations. Rich- 
ard’s grief was as enduring, as it was acute. 

He was not married again until some 
time after Anne’s death, and he then 
sought a wife to comply with the repeated 
and urgent persuasions of his friends and 
subjects, rather than to follow his own in- 
clinations. EsTELLeE. 
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AN INCIDENT WITH A MORAL. 


“ And every fowl that flies at large 
Instructs me in a parent’s charge.” 


Near our chamber a little item of do- 
mestic history has been enacting, which 
may as well be detailed as a great many 
other more noisy, but no more important 
events. A robin has for several days, been 
engaged in the work of feeding her young 
ones, snugly ensconsed in a nest in the 
top ofa fir tree, close by the window where 
we have been writing. Life’s cares have 
seemed indeed to be her comforts. She 
would go and come with all the regularity 
ofa transport train, and the satisfaction 
which each return caused in the nest, 
seemed to be a full reward for all her toils. 
All things went on peacefully and happi- 
ly, so long as she felt that her little ones 
were at home, out of the way of the dan- 
gers, which lurk in the world around. 
But lately, signs of uneasiness—indications 
of a secret ambition on the part of these 
young ones, to try their liberty, have 
been manifesting themselves. Early this 
morning, one and all, they left the home- 
stead, and went abroad to seek their for- 
tunes. It has been a day of great and 
peculiar anxiety on the part of the parent 
bird. She has been keenly awake to the 
approach of dangerin every form. She has 
been hurrying to and fro, as if she desired 





to be in four places at the same time. And 


once when a cat was seen, watching with 
murderous intent, the clumsy movement 
of one of these little birds, the alarm and 
agitation became so excessive that oy 
sympathies were touched, and we hurried 
to the rescue. 

These little incidents called forcibly to 
our mind a remark, which we once heard 
from a parent in reference to his children 
“TI can toil on,” said he, “ day after day 
to feed and clothe my children while they 
are young, and at home with me, and i 
is no burden, but a delight. But when 
they go abroad, and are exposed to temp 
tation and danger, and when by their mig. 
conduct, they bring reproach upon them. 


Wher 


rebuk 


me. 
“ A 





selves, then comes the time of anxiety anj 
trouble, in reference to them.” If those 
who are leaving their early homes, to go 
out into the world, could only realize, what 
thoughts of love and parental solicitude 
follow them—and how keen a sorrow they 
will send back to those homes, if they go 
astray in sin, the thought would actas, 
powerful restraint. Affection flows down. 
ward. Itis easier far for the child to fo. 
get the parent, than for the parent to fo. 
get the child. 








ce 


Nurserp. 
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- SULKY TEMPER. 


“T can’t think how it is,” said Matil 
da, sobbing and sulking in a great pas 
sion, “that Rachel always seems so happ 
when I am so miserable.” 

“It is no puzzle to me,” replied Mix 
M., her teacher; ‘and I think if youwi 
give yourself the trouble to reflect a littl, 
you will soon find it out. You are placei 
in exactly the same situation in life ; harg 
just as many indulgences and advantages; 
yet there is such a manifest difference. | 
would recommend you to sit down, a 
ask yourself seriously why it is.” 

Matilda unfortunately, was not then ij 
a reflecting mood, for sulky people seldom 
look at things in their true light ; and afte 
a great deal of grumbling and mumblin, 
she declared that “she could not find oy 
the cause.” 

In my opinion, of all disagreeable chil 
dren, obstinate and sulky ones are th 
most so; and if they did but knowho 
silly they look, with their thick lips, hi 
shut eyes, and scowling brows, sure 
they would be ashamed of themselves. 
would advise all sulky children to cary 4 
small looking-glass in their pockets; a 
I am sure, ifthey would look at themselre 
when they are in such tempers, they wo 
be quite frightened. But O! if they woul 
be so alarmed at the strange appeara 
of their countenances, what would they 
if they could see their hearts? Wi1 
wicked thoughts, desires and disposition 
are encouraged there! What oppositiog 
to the will of their friends, and what int 
tention to the commands of God! 4l 
this will notdo by and by. We knovitt! 
evil habits grow upon people ; and if on 
young persons indulge obstinate, stubbi 
tempers, they will increase upon them 
until, like Matilda, they are unhappy the 
selves, and make every one about them! 
likewise. 


“My dear little child, be gentle and mild; 
For what can you get by passion and pet, 
But sorrow and shame, a very bad name, 
The loss of your peace, and guilt in its plat: 





DEEP WOUNDS. 


When I was about twelve years of ag 
Iremember it as though it was butyé 
terday, I one day got very angry with! 
older brother. I was angry too, “ withol 
a cause.” He had been, and was st! 
the best of brothers to me; but on t 
occasion, he had refused to gratify ™ 
strong desire to have for my own a ht 
book which I had seen him reading. | 
flew into a violent passion. I called} 
very bad names; and although I ¢ 
scarcely believe it, and only recollect 
with grief and shame, I tore his cloth 
and tried to bite his arms. 

Ina few weeks, and before my Pt 
spirit was humble enough to ask his! 
giveness, that brother left home, n° 
again to return. He went far away am 
strangers, to sicken and die. I never’ 
him again. Oh! how often have I wish 
that I might have been permitted to § 
by that brother’s death-bed, and ask 









don for my foolish passion. Useless wi 
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Unavailing regret! Even now, at this dis- 
tance of time, whenever I recall the memo- 

of that brother, and think of his kind- 
ness and love, the cup of pleasure is em- 
pittered by the dregs of remorse, which the 
remembrance of that angry hour throws 
me into. Alas! the pangs of remorse 
gnawing My own spirit even now, are far 
sharper than the teeth with which I would 
gladly have lacerated my brother’s flesh. 
When I see that brother in my dreams, he 
wears that same look of astonishment and 
rebuke with which he then looked upon 

e. 
: “A wounded spirit who can bear?” Oh! 
if children and youth, who speak angry 
words to their parents, and call their broth- 













ers hard names, only knew what a fearful 
burden of ‘* wounded spirits” they are 
storing up to press with mountain weight 
upon them in riper years, they never would 
suffer an unkind or disrespectful word to 
pass their lips. | Ch. Mirror. 


Morality. 
THE HEROIC DAUGHTER. 


In the town of Stonington, during the 
last war, resided a widow with an only 
daughter. When the attack on the place 
was made by a British naval force, (an at- 
tack which is memorable in the annals of 
war,) this widow was dying. All the oth- 
er inhabitants, gathering their household 
goods, fled into the country. Only one 
house was occupied by the dying woman 
and her faithful daughter, who refused to 
leave her. Repeatedly balls passed through 
the house. Shells exploded all around 
them. ‘The thunder of the cannon shook 
the foundations of the land. But the 
thunder of the cannon might not prevail 
to repel the sleep of death, which stole as 
calmly over lip and eye, and fell as gently 
onthe old woman’s heart, as if it had been 
asunny spring morning on the glorious 
ocean shore. Fiercer and louder grew the 
sounds of battle without, contrasting fear- 
fully with that calm scene within, where the 
devoted child sat by her dying mother’s 
side, and held her hand, and heard her 
murmur, as the shot flew by, of long for- 
gotten battle ficlds in olden times. Death 
came at length, that ‘‘ calm, safe refuge,” 
from all battlings. Undisturbed by the 
sound of warrings, she fell asleep and 
heard the voice of the battle no longer. 
Rising then from her long and holy watch, 
the daughter called soldiers from the fort 
toaid her in burying her dead. They wrap- 
ped the body in the blankets on which it 
lay, and carried it in solemn procession to 
the burial ground, in whose enclosure slept 
profoundly the fathers of the village. 
There was something sublime in that pro- 
cession. Men bore their kindred dust 
along deserted strects, heedless of the mis- 
siles of death that darkened the air, and 
entered the place of rest with their load of 
clay. Even as they entered, a shell fell 
before them, and exploding, threw up the 
earth, and in the trench thus opened they 
lid the body, and covered it out of the 
teach of war. Then, and not before, the 
daughter left her mother alone, and sought 
safety for herself. [ Jour. of Com. 




















SELF-TRAINING. 


The late Sir T. F. Buxton had great 
faith in the self-training power of men. 
He thus expresses himself : 

“Tam very sure that a young man may 
be very much what he pleases. In my 
own case it was so. I left school where 
Thad learnt little or nothing, at about the 
age of fourteen. I spent the next year at 
home, learning to hunt and shoot. Then 
twas that the prospect of going to Col- 
lege opened upon me. be * 

Imade my resolutions, and I acted up 
to them; I gave up all desultory reading 
—I never looked into a novel or a news- 
paper—I gave up shooting. During the 
five years I was in Ireland, I had the lib- 
erty of going when I pleased to a capital 
shooting place. I never went but twice. 
In short, I considered every hour as pre- 
Clous, and I made everything bend to my 
determination not to be behind any of my 
Companions; and thus I speedily passed 
om one species of character to another. 
Thad been a boy fond of pleasure and idle- 
less, reading only books of unprofitable 
entertainment ; I became speedily a youth 
of steady habits of application, and irresis- 


tible resolution. Isoon gained the ground 
I had lost, and found those things which 
were difficult and almost impossible to my 
idleness, easy enough to my industry; 
and much of my happiness and all my 
prosperity in life have resulted from the 
change I made at your age. It all rests 
with yourself. Ifyou seriously resolve to 
be energetic and industrious, depend upon 
it you will, for your whole life, have rea- 
son to rejoice that you were wise enough 
to form and to act upon that determina- 
tion.” 

A reviewer adds:—‘‘ No man ought to 
be convinced by anything short of assidu- 
ous and long continued labors, issuing in 
absolute failure, that he is not meant to do 
much for the honor of God and the good 
of mankind.” 








Sabbath School. 
A REWARD FOR A LIE. 


Where a ship strikes upon a rock, or 
the sounding-line tells of shallows, men 
sometimes place a buoy, which floats upon 
the surface of the water; and when the 
passing sailor sees the painted log rising 
and falling with every swell of the tide, 
he knows the danger is near, and he is 
warned, and keeps off. 

We think we know a spot on which 
more than one or two have received dam- 
age, if not shipwreck; and, as in duty 
bound, we will strive to set a buoy upon 
the place, that they who pass may in fu- 
ture be the better able to avoid it. 

A Sabbath School teacher, whom we 
know well, and whose labors in the great 
cause have, we believe, been blessed, 
brought one morning to the school, a num- 
ber of Catechisms for distribution to his 
class. One or two of his scholars said 
they had Catechisms, all the others said 
they had none. Those who had, the teach- 
er passed over ; those who had not he glad- 
ly supplied. So far well—but mark the 
consequences. 

““Mamma,” said a little girl, when she 
went home that evening, “if I had told a 
lie to-day, I would have got a Catechism.” 

“T think that strange, Eliza,” said her 
mother; ‘surely the Sabbath School is 
no place for lies; and if you could be so 
wicked, I know your teacher is too good 
to reward you for it.” 

“Indeed, I am telling nothing but the 
truth; and ifI had told a lie in the school, 
I would have had a nice new Catechism 
home with me to-day.” 

‘“* Let us hear the whole story,” said the 
mother. 

“You know, dear mamma, I went to 
the school this morning with neighbors 
Jane and Sarah. They told me along the 
way how their mother had bought each of 
them a new Catechism on last market-day ; 
‘and they said, if I once saw how pretty 
their books were, I would not look at my 
old one any more. Our teacher asked us 
all, when we went in, if we had any Cate- 
chisms, and each of those who said they 
had not, received one from him as a pres- 
ent. Jane, after all she told me by the 
way, denied that she had any, and got a 
new one. Sarah did the same. When 
it came to my turn to be asked, I told the 
truth, that I had one at home. So you 
see, mamma, I must be doing with this 
old Catechism; but, had I told a lie, I 
would have got a new one.” 

“Do not repent of what you did,” said 
her mother; ‘‘ you did as you ought to 
have done, and I am better pleased with 
your conduct than if you brought home 
twenty Catechisms won bya lie. The rea- 
son you gotno book was, not because you 
told the truth, but because your teacher 
thought that you had no need of a second. 
His reason for giving Jane and Sarah their 
Catechisms was, because he believed they 
had not. So you see your teacher is not 
to blame. However, you will not suffer 
by telling the truth, for the next time I go 
to town I will buy you a new Catechism, 
and a new Bible besides. And now, do 
you remember reading anything about 
liars in the word of God?” 

“Not at present,” said Eliza, “ but as 
I was reading something lately, I think I 
could find it. ‘*O, yes, here itis: ‘All 
liars shall have their part in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone,’ Rev. 
xxi, 8.” 











‘Remember that, dear Eliza, and never 
be a liar.” 


This conversation came to the knowl- 
edge of the teacher; and although he had 
acted with the purest motives, and as many 
judicious teachers would have done, under 
the same circumstances, he felt that in this 
expression of his kindness, there was a 
temptation to commit sin, and determined 
that in future he would run the risk of 
giving a present to one who would not 
need it, rather than give what might ap- 
pear to his scholars, a reward for a lie. 
We would have all Sabbath School teach- 
ets to make the same determination.— Rev. 
T. Witherow, of Maghera, Ireland. 








Benevolence. 








A LONDON BOY. 


Young people in our favored land have 
very little idea of the sufferings of the poor 
in England and elsewhere. The follow- 
ing little sketch will give them some idea 
of the truth :— 


Upon one of my visits to the various 
ragged schools in the metropolis, I became 
much interested in a lad of ten or eleven 
years of age, with a frank, open counte- 
nance; though somewhat dirty, and dress- 
edin a suit ofrags. He was reading busi- 
ly in his Testament, and would stop occa- 
sionally, and ask such curious questions of 
his teacher, that I could but smile. His 
“particular observations ” on certain por- 
tions of Scripture, if clothed in elegant 
language, would do honor to men of educa- 
tion. There was a free-heartedness in 
him that gleamed out through all his rags 
‘and dirt, and I sat down by him to ask 
some questions. 

*“ Where do you live,” I asked, “‘ and 
how ?” 

“I live anywhere I can,” he replied, 
‘* and almost how I can !” 

“ But,” said I, “what is your trade or 
business? What do you generally do for a 
living ?” 

‘I am a water-cress boy,” he replied, 
‘and get up every morning at two o’clock, 
and go out on foot three or four miles, and 
sometimes six or eight, into the edge of 
the’ city, to buy water cresses. I geta 
basket of them fora shilling, and by crying 
them the whole day, generally clear anoth- 
er, which pays my board and lodging. 

Just then the superintendent came along, 
and as I took his arm he said : 

“The lad you have been talking with 
comes here every night to learn to read, 
and although he cannot get to sleep before 
ten o’clock, and is obliged to be up at two 
in the morning, yet he is always punctual. 
Not long since, his mother was imprison- 
ed for arrearages in her rent—the sum 
needed to release her was but ten shillings. 
Well, this boy almost starved himself, and 
slept out of doors to save money out of his 
scanty earnings to release her from prison.” 

Iwent back again and talked with the 
boy, and in my eyes, he was a truer hero 
than Wellington or Napoleon. 

[Hartford Republican. 


A HOTTENTOT BOY. 


A poor black boy, the property of a 
slave-holder in Africa, having heard of the 
preaching of the missionaries, felt a strong 
desire to go and hear about Jesus Christ. 
For this purpose, he crept secretly away 
one evening; but being obliged to pass 
under the window of the house, his master 
saw him and called out— 

“Where are you going?” 

The poor fellow came back, trembling, 
and said: ‘‘ Me go to hear the missiona- 
ries, massa.” 

“To hear the missionaries, indeed! If 
you ever go there, you shall have nine-and- 
thirty lashes, and be put in irons.” 

With a disconsolate look the boy re- 
plied: “‘ Me tell Massa—me tell the great 
Massa.” 

“Tell the great Master,” replied the 
master ; ‘ what do you mean?” 

“Me tell the great Massa, the Lord of 
heaven, that massa was angry with me, be- 
cause I wanted to go and hear his word.” 

The master was struck with astonish- 
ment; his color changed, and, unable to 
conceal his feelings, he hastily turned 
away, saying—‘Go along and hear the 
missionaries.” 

Being thus permitted, the poor boy 
gladly went. In the meantime, the mind 
of the master became restless and uneasy. 








He had not been accustomed to think that 





he had a Master inheaven, who knew and 
observed all his actions; and he at length 
determined to follow his slave, and see if 
there could be any peace obtained for his 
troubled spirit. | Creeping, unobserved, 
into a secret corner, he eagerly listened to 
the words of the missionary, who that day 
addressed the natives from St. John, xxi. 
15 :—** Lovest thou me ?” 

** Is there no poor sinner,”’ said the mis- 
sionary, “‘ who can answer this question? 
Not one poor slave who loves Jesus Christ ? 
No one who dares to confess Him?” 

Here the poor boy, unable to forbear any 
longer, sprang forward, and holding up 
both his hands, while the tears streamed 
down his cheeks, cried out with eagerness, 
** Yes, massa, me do love Him! Me love 
Him !—me love Him with all my heart!” 

The master was still more astonished ; 
and he went home convinced of the bles- 
sings which the Gospel brings, and be- 
came a decided Christian. 








Parental. 





DUTY OF MOTHERS TO THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


“ Mamma does not urge religion upon 
me !”” said an intelligent little girl, in an- 
swer to an inquiry respecting her religious 
knowledge. Oh, surely, the child must 
have been mistaken. Thy mother may 
not use compulsion with thee, but does she 
not ply thee with motives, and persuasions, 
and prayers, and tears, to become a child 
of God? Ifnot,I pity thee. Who will 
be a friend to thee, and lead thee to the 
Saviour, if thy mother do not? 

Mother, is it true that you do not urge 
religion upon your child? Then your 
child runs the risk of being lost forever. 
For your daughter will be insensibly 
moulded by you. Your influence over her 
is unbounded for evil as well as for good. 
If you are not exerting a happy influence 
over your children, you are still guiding 
them unhappily. Oh, Christian mother, 
in the name of our Divine Redeemer, I 
ask you, are you training your offspring 
for eternity or for time—for heaven or for 
hell? Who shall teach their infant lips to 
pray if you do not? Who shall sow the 
seeds of virtue, as found in the Word of 
God, if you do not inspire your child with 
a love of it, if you do not watch and re- 
press every rising exhibition of passion and 
folly? As the clay in the hands of the 
potter, the plaistic heart of the boy or girl 
may be moulded to purity and piety. 

Childhood’s years are the precious seed- 
time for your love and care to sow and 
plant for the future happiness, temporal 
and eternal, of the beings committed to 
your protection and guidance. Your child 
is with you now—the world shut out— 
what opportunities to ply the tender mind 
and heart! Keep pure the sweet fountain 
of all earthly happiness, the prayers and 
teachings of a pious mother. God has 
given you a solemn charge—has committed 
to you the most precious talent; your re- 
sponsibilities as a parent are unquestiona- 
bly awful, but your reward will be pre- 
cious. By the teachings and by the re- 
newing influences of the Holy Spirit, your 
solicitude and faithfulness in watching over 
and instructing your children may gain 
for them a saving knowledge of God. As 
you lead them they will follow. As you 
prepare them for the rude contact of sin in 
after life, will they be fortified to-resist 
temptation. Silently, yet surely, is the 
love of the world, and its pleasures, draw- 
ing your child into the broad road which 
leads to destruction. With all your efforts 
and with a faithfulness such as God will 
approve, you may not be successful in win- 
ning your children to Christ during their 
childhood. But the seed sown will not 
be lost. Covenant vows made to God, if 
faithfully performed, will command the 
covenant blessing. But continue to neg- 
lect praying for your children—tell them 
not of a Saviour’s love—warn them not 
against sin and the deceitfulness of their 
own hearts—restrain them not—teach 
them not God’s commands—fill their 
minds with maxims of fashion and folly ; 
train them for worldly society and for world- 
ly applause ;_ be indifferent only—procras- 
tinate opportunities of moulding their prin- 
ciples and habits; suffer morning and eve- 
ning and Sabbath after Sabbath to glide 
away, without drawing your child to your 
bosom, to ply its mind and heart with 
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counsel and instruction, and to present it 
before God in affectionate and importunate 
prayer; forget, omit to teach it the way 
to heaven, and to lead it yourself along 
the heavenly road—do thus, and fail thus, 
and the blood of your offspring will, in 
all human probability, be upon your skirts : 
for you will have broken your vows to 
God, and besides ruining your own peace, 
will have destroyed your child, unless the 
mercy of God shall follow it, against all 
hope. (NV. O. Presbyterian. 














Editorial. 
THE HARVEST PEARS. 


In the garden of a poor widow, there stood a 
fine pear tree, whose fruit ripened about har- 
vest time. As it was the only tree of the kind 
in the vicinity, its fruit was a great object of 
desire to all the young people in the neighbor- 
hood. The owner was a very kind-hearted 
woman, and could never refrain from giving a 
portion of pears to every boy or girl who stop- 
ped at her house when the fruit was in season. 
Some few boys used to go very frequently, 
and ask for pears; while others, knowing that 
she was very poor, and needed the things she 
could buy if she sold her pears, kept away, or 
accepted only a very few. But neither the 
poverty nor good nature of the widow was suf- 
ficient to restrain the wicked. Some boys re- 
solved to go in the night, and “shake the tree,” 
by which they meant, to take nearly all the 
fruit there was on it. Albert Hulin heard the 
boys (there were three in number) plotting the 
robbery. As soon as they found he was privy 
to their plan, they invited him to join them, 
and offered him many inducements to become 
their leader. He refused, and did his utmost 
to persuade them torefrain from injuring the poor 
woman. When they found that they could not 
induce him to join them, they pretended to re- 
linquish their design. 

Albert suspected they meant to deceive him. 
Accordingly he went to the humble dwelling 
ofthe widow, and advised her to gather the 
pears, as they were nearly all ripe. He did 
not tell her of the plot above noticed, but she 
followed his advice, and he assisted her in get- 
ting the fruit from the tree. While he was 
thus engaged, one of the trio above alluded to, 
passed by the garden, either by accident, or 
because it was suspected that Albert designed 
to put the widow upon her guard. 

The next day when Albert went to school, 
nearly all the boysavoidedhim. What the rea- 
son was, he did not know, though he soon sus- 
pected that it was owing to the influence of 
those whose wicked plans he had thwarted, 

He soon became angry with the boys for their 
unjust behaviour towards him. This only 
made the matter worse. After several quar- 
rels, he concluded that he would keep quiet, 
and bear silently the injustice with which he 
was treated, and trust to time and providence 
to do him justice. This was a very wise reso- 
lution. When you are conscious of having 
done right, and are treated as though you had 
done wrong, wait patiently for the hour of your 
deliverance. It shall surely come. 

After a while, the distance and reserve of the 
boys wore off. He met them cordially, when 
they were disposed to associate with him, and 
asked no questionsas tothe past. By and by it 
came out that the three young lads whom he 
had prevented from robbing the widow, had 
told a great many stories about him so plausi- 
bly, that they, for a time, gained credence. 
When all the facts in the case came to be 
known, Albert stood higher in the estimation 
of the school than he did before. ~The cir- 
cumstances in which he had been placed, be- 
came known in the village, and secured him 
the respect and esteem of some who had it in 
their power to promote his interest. 

A gentleman from the city at length visited 
the village, and asked an acquaintance, if he 
knew of a boy who would make him a good 
clerk. “I want,” said he, “one that I can rely 
upon—one that I can put confidence in.” 

“There goes just the boy for you, and I 
guess he can be had.” The man then told the 
story of the pears, and related other facts which 
showed Albert’s habitual adherence to the 

right. 

“T must go and see if I can gethim. I 
have boys enough offered every day, but I want 
one that can withstand temptation—one that 








the older clerks, (if there are any bad ones 
among them) cannot lead astray.” 

The merchant called on Albert’s father, and 
it was agreed that Albert should return with him 
to the city. He did so, and continued to ad- 
here to the right. In due time, he became a 
achief clerk in the establishment, and then a 
partner. He married the daughter of his for- 
mer employer, and became a wealthy and most 
respected merchant. All his prosperity, he 
used to say, was owing to the widow’s harvest 
pairs, He was then led totake a firm and per- 
severing stand for the right which made him a 
man of wealth and influence. Je Ae 





SMILES. 

Mr. Witus,—Dear Sir: A paragraph en- 
titled “ The Value of a Smile,” which I recent- 
ly saw in your paper, forcibly calls to minda 
really interesting incident which fell under my 
notice, not long since, and I avail myself of 
this excellent medium, the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, to lay it before the eyes of thousands who 
may be interested in, and perhaps profited by 
it. These are the facts :—On.their return from 
school, the first day after a long vacation, one 
of the children made this remark to the other ; 
“my teacher smiled at only one of us” and 
seemed to feel troubled at the thought. The 
other one replied, with evident satisfaction, 
“our teacher smiled, shook hands, and kissed 
us all.” A Faruer. 








Variety. 








WITHERED FLOWERS. 


Every Christian should labor to furm the hab- 
it of mind by which spiritual reflections shall 
be suggested by every passing object and 
event. Few persons have attained this habit 
in as high a degree as Flavel. His reflections 
are sometimes as remarkable for their poetic 
beauty as for their rich spirituality. The fol- 
lowing were written “upon the sudden with- 
ering of beautiful flowers.” 
“How fresh and orient did these flowers 
lately appear, when being dashed over with the 
morning dew, they stood in all their pride and 
glory, breathing out their delicious odors, 
which perfumed the air round about them, but 
now are withered and shrivelled up, and have 
neither any desirable beauty nor favor in them. 
“So vain a thing is the admired beauty of 
creatures, which captivates the heart, and ex- 
ercises a pleasing tyranny over the affections 
of vain man, yet it is as suddenly blasted as 
the beauty of a flower. 
“If then, thou delightest in beauty, O my 
soul! choose that which is lasting. There isa 
beauty which never fades, even the beauty of 
holiness upon the inner man. This abides 
fresh and orient forever, and sparkles gloriously 
when thy face, the seat of natural beauty, is 
become an abhorrent and loathsome spectacle. 
Holiness enamels and sprinkles over the face 
of the soul with a beauty in which Christ him- 
self delights. Even imperfect holiness on 
earth is a rose that breathes sweetly in the 
bud; in heaven it will be full blown, and abide 
in its prime to all eternity.” 

—_—~@~——— 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN TRIED. * 


S. W. was a youth of nineteen, who main- 
tained a close, consistent walk with God. There 
had been no revival for years in the place, and 
the youth who would have been his natural as- 
sociates, were imprudent, and in their social 
interviews engaged in such amusements as he 
considered inconsistent for a Christian. They 
invited him several times to their parties, but 
he thought it wrong to dance and to waste his 
time in similar amusements—he declined their 
invitations, br ve him no credit for his 
integrity, but said that S. W. was ofa cold, un- 
social temperament, possessing none of the 
common cheerful feelings of youth, while at the 
same time they knew better, and in their hearts 
respected him. Two orthree years rolled away, 
when God heard the prayers of those who wept 
and prayed over this sad declension, and most 
of these youth became penitent and embraced 
their Saviour. When they saw their sins and 
became anxious about their souls, they all came 
to S. W. for instruction. As he was of an af- 
fable, social disposition, all could easily apr 
proach him, and his conduct had been so con- 
sistent while, others had gone astray, that all 
had confidence in him. His words were as if 
an angel had spoken. He had been praying 
and reading his Bible while they had been 
dancing, and now, while he has been in other 
respects rewarded, he enjoys the highest re- 
spect} and esteem of all. 

[Central Watchman. 
ee 


REY. J. A. JAMES’S CONVERSION. 


If the present lecturer, says Rev. J.A. James, 
has a right to consider himself a real Christian 
—if he has been of any service to his fellow 
creatures, and has attained to any usefulness 
in the Church of Christ, he owes it, in the way 





of means and instrumentality, tothe sight of a 
companion, who slept in the same room with 
him, bending his knees in prayer on retiring to 
rest. That scene, so unostentatious, and yet 
so unconcealed, roused my slumbering con- 
science, and sent an arrow to my heart; for 
though I had been religiously educated, I had 
restrained prayer, and cast off the fear of God ; 
my conversion to God followed, and soon after- 
wards my entrance upon College studies for 
the work of the ministry. Nearly half a cen- 
tury has rolled away since then, with all its mul- 
titudinous events; but that little chamber, that 
humble couch, that praying youth, are still 
present to my imagination, and will never be 
forgotten, even amidst the splendor of heaven 
and through the ages of eternity. 

—— 


THE REPUBLIC, ONE AND INDIVISIBLE. 


From the posthumus writings of Madison, a 
legacy of inestimable value, and worthy of the 
reverential regard of the present and future 
generations, the following passage is extracted : 
“Advice to my Country.—As this advice, if 
it ever sees the light, will not do it till lam 
no more, it may be considered as issuing from 
the tomb, where truth alone can be respected, 
and the happiness of man alone consulted. It 
will be entitled, therefore, to whatever weight 
can be derived from good intentions, and from 
the experience of one who has served his coun- 
try in various stations through a period of forty 
years, who espoused in his youth, and adhered 
through life, to the cause of liberty, and who 
has borne a part in most of the great transac- 
tions which will constitute epochs in its desti- 
ny. The advice nearest tomy heart and deep- 
est in my convictions, is that the Unton or THE 
Unrrep Srares be cherished and perpetuated. 
Let the avowed enemies of it be regarded as 
Pandora with her box opened, and the disguis- 
ed ones the serpent creeping with deadly wiles 
into Paradise.” 
—_————— 


LOOK UP. 


A little boy went to sea with his father, to 
learn to be a sailor. One day his father said 
to him, “Come, my boy, you will never be a 
sailor if you don’t learn to climb; let me see 
if you can get up the mast.” The boy who 
was a nimble little fellow, soon scrambled up; 
but when he got to the top and saw at what a 
height he was, he began to be frightened, and 
called out, “O father, I shall fall; I am sure 
I shall fall; I am sure I shall fall; what am I 
to do?” Look up, look up, my boy,” said his 
father,“ if you look down you will be giddy, 
but if you keep looking up to the flag at the 
top of the mast, you will descend safely. “The 
boy followed his father’s advice, and reached 
the bottom with ease. Learn from this little 
story to look more to Jesus, and less to your- 
selves, [Christian Treasury. 

—~——- 


A CHILD'S RELIGION, 


Isincerely hope you are beginning to be tru- 
ly sensikle of the danger of sin, and the neces- 
sity of seeking the Lord very early. Your life 
is an uncertainty, at best; occasional indispo- 
sitions should remind you that you may never 
arrive at man’s estate. If you are to die a boy, 
we must look for a boy’s religion, a boy’s know!- 
edge, a boy’s faith, a boy’s Saviour, a boy’s sal- 
vation! Or else, a boy’s ignorance, a boy’s 
obstinacy, a boy’s unbelief, a boy’s idolatry, a 
boy’s destruction! Remember all this, and 
beware of sin; dread the sinfulness of an un- 
changed heart; pray for a new one; pray for 
grace and pardon, and a soul conformed to the 
image of Christ Jesus; pray for wisdom, for 
the destruction of pride, vain conceit, and self- 
sufficiency. “Be not sloth in business; but 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Legh 
Richmond to his Son. 

—o——_——_ 


COMMENTARY ON THE NINTH COMMAND- 
MENT 


At the examination of the children of the 
Windsor Infant School, a little boy was asked 
to explain his idea of “bearing false witness 
against your neighbor.” After hesitating, he 
said it was “telling lies,” on which the exami- 
ner said, “That is not exactly the answer. 
What do you say?” addressing a little girl who 
stood next. “It was when nobody did nothing, 
and somebody went and told of it,” replied she. 
“ Quite right,” said the examiner, amidst ir- 
repressible laughter, in which he could not help 
joing, the gravity of the whole proceeding 
being completely upset.—Liverpool Mercury. 

—p———_ 


ATTACK OF A LION ON A WOMAN. 


An accident took place at Wombwell’s collec- 
tion, at Birmingham, England, lately. Amon 
the crowds of holiday folks that the fair ha 
attracted, was Sarah Gammage, who, with a 
male friend, were making merry, feasting eyes 
and ears, and not olbelie very strictly 
ly to the rules oftemperance. The woman and 
her friend paid Wombwell’s establishment a 
visit, and while there, she began to stroke the 
paw of a remarkably fine, but ill-tempered li- 
oness. In vain did the keepers remonstrate 
with her that her attentions were not exactl 
so well received by the animal as she imagined. 
She continued to pat the paw of the quiescent, 
and apparently sleeping animal, when the lion- 
ess suddenly started up, seized hold of the wo- 
man with her claws, and drew her to the bars 





of the den. A fearful scream immediately 
startled every one. Some supposing that the 
lions had broken loose, rushed to the doors: 
others shrieked in concert, and others again 
stood still in terror. The keepers ran to the 
spot, and found the incautious woman’s arm 
bleeding profusely under the paw of the en. 
raged lioness. She was speedily released, but 
not before the animal had lacerated her arm 
with its claws. Her arm was amputated, ay 
operation she bore with much fortitude. She 
expresses a resolution to “ let sleeping lions be” 
which may be followed with advantage by oth. 
ers who have occasion to visit menageries, 
a 

A Voutume in a Line.—At the Temper. 
ance celebration on the Fourth at Newmarket, 
Tenn., a little lad appeared in the procession 
bearing a flag on which was inscribed the fo}: 





lowing :—All’s Right when Daddy's Sober. 
—_—_~— 

By Examunine the tongue of a patient, phy- 

sicians find out the diseases of the body, and 

philosophers the diseases of the mind. 


Our Otp gmndmother used to say to our 
old grandfather, “It’s useless quarrelling, m 
dear, for you know we must make it up again’ 


A Person who undertakes to raise himself 
by scandalizing others, might just as well sit 
down on a wheelbarrow, and undertake to wheel 
himself. 

To Grr the most work out of your hands, 
Keep them out of your pockets. 





Poctrp. 
ORIGINAL. 
LITTLE SINS. 
Say not, it is a little sin; 
These little sins are dangerous things ; 
Better forbear, e’er you begin, 
For the least sin destruction brings. 
When Eve put forth her daring hand, 
And plucked an apple from the tree, 


She disobeyed but one command, 
Yet filled a world with misery. 











From that one little sin have flowed 

The deadliest woes that man endures ; 
All had been fair, if Eve had stood ; 

Her little sin, all ills procures. 


Wars, famines, pestilence and death, 
Have desolation spread, since she, 

Our Mother, with her baneful breath, 
Enticed her husband with that “ tree.” 


An apple, ’tis alittle theft,— 
What harm in tasting only one; 
Of happiness how soon bereft ? 
By one forbidden act undone! 


But not alone undone, if so, 

Sin were not, such a dreadful thing ; 
But all the race were ruined too, 

See what sad woes one sin did bring. 


Beware, dear children, how you take, 
A step inthe forbidden way, 
Ifyou the least commandment break, 
You know not where your hand may stay. 


But all have sinned, each little boy, 
Or girl, that listens to me now; 
Yet your past sins shall not destroy, 
Ifto the Saviour you will bow. 


He came to take away your guilt, 
And grant you pardon for the past; 

For you, His precious blood was spilt, 
And He can save your souls at last. 


If to His feet you humbly come, 
And yield your hearts at His command, 
He’ll raise you to His heavenly Home, 
And you shall dwell at Christ’s right hand. 


But ifyou scorn His mercy here, 
And sin, though little, day by day ; 
Before your Judge when you appear, 
What, if he punish, will you say? 6. R. 
Boston, Sept. 10, 1849. 


TO A DYING INFANT. 


Sleep, little baby! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 

Not onthy mother’s breast 

Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Thou weepest, childless mother ! 
Ay, weep—'twill ease thine heart; 
He was thy first-born son, 
ae first, thine only one, 
is hard with him to part! 


Thou’lt say—*“ My first-born blessing, 
It almost broke my heart, 

When thou wert forced to go, 

And yet for thee, I know 
T'was better to depart.” 


Now like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone, 

Thou’rt safe in heaven, my dove! 

Safe with the source of love, 
The Everlasting One. 


And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh that sets me free,’ 
Thy spirit may await— 
The first at heaven’s gate— 
To meet and welcome me. 








[Caroline Bowles Southey. 
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